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I think it a matter of little im- 
portance, whether a teacher is cal- 
led a Master or a Professor, so that 
information is conveyed, for which 
reason 1 suppose that the head Mas- 
ter of the English school should be 
a mancapableofleeturingon Rhetoric 
in the most extended sense, and that 
the head Master of the Classical 
school should be capable of supply- 
ing the place of the Lecturer on Hu- 
manity in the Scotch Colleges ; the 
head Master of the Mathematical 
school should alsofill the place of Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. In his school 
should be taught Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Fluxions, Geometry, Practical 
Mathematics, principles of the Me- 
chanical Arts, and the first or scien- 
tific branch of Natural Philosophy, 
the second division, or Moral Philoso- 
phy, would require one teacher; 
the third division, or Natural History, 
being taught by lecturing and 
examples ; would require several 
teachers, as Zoology one, Physiolo- 
gy and Anatomy one, Medicine 
one, Botany one, who should also 
teach the Plural Arts; Chemistry one, 
who should also teach its application 
to the Arts. 

As this seminary extended, the 
business of the head Masters encreas- 
ing, would naturally call for a di- 
vision of labour, and Professors would 
then be necessary to lecture on 
Universal Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
the different departments of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Considering also, that a know- 
ledge of Drawing is useful to every 
person, and that no gentleman 
should be ignorant of the principles 
of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting; the teaching these should 
certainly be considered as an essen- 
tial part of education. 

The third division, or school of 
Political Economy, may not be 
thought necessary, until all the oth- 
er departments are brought into 
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full action; it should, however, 
never be lost sight of, as ever'- per- 
son must perceive, the advantages 
which tho;e possessed of this species 
of knowledge must have ovur the 
ignorant. 

Even in this institution's ror>si ex- 
tended state, a Professor of History 
might ba unnecessary ; if, instead 
of occupying a jfreat portion of time 
in reading history, several of the 
books made u»e of in teaching the 
languages were laid aside, as 
Juvenal, Ovid, Horace, &c, and 
their places filled with Tacitus, Livy, 
Xeiiophon, Polybius, &.C. the head 
Masters occupying a portion of their 
time each day or week, or when 
any remarkable passage occurred in 
the course of reading, in tracing the 
moral and political connection of 
states, and pointing out for imi- 
tation those bright examples which 
the page of history presents. Little 
doubt could be entertained but 
young men would leave school with 
better moral principles, and fitter to 
fill with credit to themselves and 
advantage to their country the situa- 
tions of gentlemen and legislators. 

Ihave now en.ieavoared to pro- 
duce arguments and a plan for en- 
larging the human mind; if they 
are the means of calling the atten- 
tion of others to the same subject, 
and thereby finally contributing tu> 
the advantage of my country, my 
end is answered. 

E.H.S. 



To the Proprietor of the Belfast Magazine. 



Gentlemen, 
TN looking over your Magazines 
•*■ for the last few months, which I 
had not an oj porioiiiiy of seeing till 
lately, I find that your correspon- 
dent " L," in the one' lor April, seems 
to Ikivb as great an antipathy to 
Latin and Greek, a3 if he had been 
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whipped into a mortal hatred of 
them. I do not think any one of 
his arguments conclusive. It is 
neither, as he supposes, to show 
our learning, that we quote the 
learned and foreign languages, nor 
because we can express our ideas 
better in them. I dare say he will 
be surprised at this position ; he 
seems to think that language has 
but one use, which is to convey 
some piece of information. Let him 
understand, that language has ma- 
ny uses. 

We quote the ancient classics as 
morsels of most refined composition, 
as gems to ornament our coarser 
workmanship, as the means of touch- 
ing a secret spring in the minds of 
every classical reader. There are 
certain notes in music, that remind 
yon of the whole melody from which 
they are taken, and in the same 
manner when 1 see quoted, " Inte- 
ger vitse," I am instantly enraptur- 
ed with the remembrance of the di- 
vine Ode from which those worus 
are taken. Our friend " L" will 
allow us to quote Laiin, if we will 
but translate it. This is very oblig- 
ing. But what need have 1 for the 
original, if I am to give the transla- 
tion ? When, in the hurry of com- 
position, I borrow the " Quousque 
tandem" of Cicero, in order to re- 
mind my reaaer of the whole of that 
animated oration against Catiline, in 
what manner am I to translate it? 
How am 1 to translate " Nullius in 
verba," " Ne. quid nimis," «' Na- 
turam expellas furcd f" It is the 
Classical scholar who alone can un- 
derstand these expressions, and to 
others they woald be equally unin- 
telligible when translated. 

Your correspondent says, that the 
class of readers to whom these things. 
are so great a stumbling-block, and 
many of whom are in humble life, 
should be respected, were it only 



for their numbers. This a suanga 
argument. If he means, that as mprt 
and fellow-citizens they should be 
respected, I heartily agree with him, 
and would do all I could for their 
benefit; but if he means that we 
are to regulate, our composition ac- 
cording to their capacity and taste, 
I must beg leave widely, to differ 
from him. Wiiai an effect would 
this produce upon literature, and 
thence upon society in general. 

It is a very unreasonable preju- 
dice that seems to exist against the 
Latin tongue. I might say it is un- 
grateful, for to it we owe much ; 
and 1 am sure it is imprudent, for on 
it we depend much. At the revival 
of learning in the fifteenth century, 
the learned men of all the countries 
of Europe began to use ihe Litin 
language, and have continued in 
the use of it for nearly three hun- 
dred years with the happiest con- 
sequences. 

Originally, every kind of science, 
all the elegant arts, flourished along 
with the Grecian and Roman lan- 
guages, but when these were sunk into 
barbarism or neglect, the arts and 
sciences sunk along with them. For 
twelve ages they lay together in a 
sleep, from which they seemed 
likely never to arise. But, happily, 
they once more awoke; language 
was first cultivated, then science. 
This language, let if be remember- 
ed, was not one of the ever varying 
dialects of modern Europe, but the 
noblest language, and that which 
had serve.) the purpose of the no- 
blest people the world has ever 
known. Let us not neglect this 
language ; there is a talisman in it, 
on which seem to depend, liberty, 
art, and science. 

Edinburgh. Dion. 

P.S. — I addressed some trifles to 
you, several months ago, under the 
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signature of" Dion" Signatures are 
for the sake of distinction, and no one 
should take" up another's. Yet a Bel- 
fast correspondent, in April last, has 
taken up mine. This is not fair. 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

I AM surprised none of your cor- 
respondents, near the spot, have 
informed you of the celebration of 
the Aughrim anniversary in the 
town of Dromore. Though less 
memorable than what we have wit- 
nessed here, it should not be passed 
over, any more than the vigorous 
charge of our own Prelate recorded 
in the last Retrospect ; the Nor- 
wiches, the Moores are few indeed 
in this part of the country. I had 
heard some weeks ago, and have 
since ascertained the fact from un. 
questionable authority, that the O- 
range Flag was kept waving on the 
Cathedra! church of Dromore* during 
the whole of the I'iih of July ; be- 
ing raised and taken down amidst 
firing. As for the mere country 
churches, the Orange insignia were 
displayed on several of them during 
the whole week ; but this is nothing; 
the eKhibition of the insulting stan- 
dard on the Diocesan Cathedral, 
is a striking, and i believe, a rare 
occurrence. 



* With the war-party it is becoming a 
practice to make the steeples of churches 
positions on which to set up the ensign 
flags of war, foreign and domestic. In 
Ireland they display Orange banners ; in 
England, a flag has been placed on a 
church, as a signal of rejoicing that the 
armistice was broken, and the work of 
(laughter recommenced! Are such do- 
ings compatible with the dictates of a 
religion of peace, and are the steeples of 
churches the proper places for such dis- 
plays f 

B.M.M. 



To that quarter we should natu- 
rally have looked for some evidence 
of the declared sense of the legisla- 
ture ; we might expect some deterr- 
ence to public feeling, some venera- 
tion for the illustrious dead ! 

The lamented Percy ! he was ne- 
ver advised to countenance party* 
Can Mr. Boyd explain to us the phe- 
nomenon of the Fia<r f 

Another Observer*. 



To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 

ON looking over, some days ago, 
the Magaaine for May, my 
observation was attracted towards 
some queries suggested by one of 
your correspondents, on the subject 
of promoting Christianity among ihe 
Jews. Before I come to reply to 
this querist, I will admit that the. 
amount of the Bangor and Donagh- 
adee collections, on which he com- 
ments so laboriously, do not indeed 
evince much ardour on the part of 
those christians for the diffusion of 
their religion. Butasto how much 
the poor have been really injured 
by the ill-directed liberality of these 
congregations; and how far the 
nett proceeds, (after all expences 
deducted.) will goto the ' real con- 
version," as he calls it, of one single 
Jew. These questions of deep 
calculation, these difliciles nugas, 
I resign to the solution of the inge- 
nious querist himself, and pass to 
what merits some attention. 

The next query is as follows: — 
" Are converted Jews more remark* 
able for piety, or better members 
of society, after, than before cou- 

* A correspondent in the last Maga- 
zine having adopted the signature of " An 
Observer," we have been induced to take 
the liberty of adding the Word "Another" 
in the present case, in order that a dis- 
tinction may be made by the reader. 

B.M.M. 



